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from the fact that we may speak of Danish and Swedish parties in
Norway, and of Danish and Norwegian parties in Sweden. But the
Danish power in both countries was by far the most important one;
from Denmark rebellious pretenders often received effective support of"
men and weapons, and Waldemar the Great for some years was even
acknowledged as the overlord of eastern Norway.

But the support of Denmark was not given to rebels indiscriminately.
What makes the Wars of Pretenders important in history is the fact that
they developed more and more into wars of principle, conflicts between
opposite political ideas. The State power itself was at stake in these
wars; clericalism and feudalism arose with new demands for political and
local government; and from the wars a new society emerged.

Upon closer research it appears manifest that, in Norway as well as in
Sweden, the Danish kings always supported the clerical party. This is
not to say that in Denmark clericalism unconditionally ruled the State.
Here too, kings had belonged to opposite parties, and, in the decade
after 1130, one of the kings had even abolished the archbishopric of
Lund. But, as a matter of fact, the Church became a deciding factor in
the civil wars, and, by the victory of Waldemar the Great, the alliance
between archbishop and king was sealed. Conflicts might still arise,
although mostly about personal questions. The king did not surrender
his influence in ecclesiastical affairs, but he acknowledged the Church as
an independent body in society, and his political system received the
imprint of ecclesiastical ideals.

In Norway and Sweden it took a far longer time before the conflict
between king and Church was settled. In both countries, as in Denmark,
the national metropolitan became the natural rallying-point for the
clerical party; he was the standard-bearer of advancing ecclesiastical
policy. But changing kings adopted different attitudes to the demands
of the Church for independence and influence. In Sweden, two dynasties
fought over the kingdom, and as the one or the other was victorious,
the Church was gaining or losing. So, at least, it was in appearance;
in truth, however, the power of the Church was steadily growing,
economically, politically, and morally. It is a significant fact that an
anti-clerical dynasty gave to Sweden its national saint, King Eric (1160),
and when his grandson, another Eric, won the kingdom from his oppo-
nent (1210), he compromised with the Church by receiving his crown
from the hands of the Archbishop of Upsala; he was the first anointed
King of Sweden, and, a few years after, the act was confirmed by Pope
Innocent III.

In Norway, the conflict had a far more fundamental character and was
signalised by a more dramatic course of events. This was due as well to
the strongly national development of the kingship which made it more
hostile to foreign ideas, as to the remarkable personalities who took the
leadership in the conflict. The clerical view of politics came to the front